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EDITORIAL 


IVAN JOHNSON 
President, NAEA 


The National Art Education Association may 
look back on these past two years as a bien- 
nium of evaluation, study and projected action. 
We have reached that stage in our growth as 
a national when we can catch our breath and 
set our sights on the direction we believe our 
professional organization should take in the 
years to come. The major action which your 
council considered at their annual meeting in 
Los Angeles could be summarized as follows: 

Studied the fiscal operation of the associa- 
tion in relation to the stated goals. 

Implemented a re-examination of the original 
purposes of the NAEA to ascertain which aims 
needed study. 

Sought to develop more co-ordinated action 
between the national and regional levels. 

Acted upon recommendations of the stand- 
ing committees. 

Took definite steps to establish as soon as 
possible NAEA headquarters in the NEA head- 
quarters in Washington with a full time execu- 
tive-secretary. 

In 1956 it was proposed that a Commission 
on Art in Education be established. It would be 
the purpose of this commission to study the place 
of art in American Education and to formulate 
purposes for art in the schools in terms of this 
study. The goals of the National Art Education 
Association would be geared to this statement. 
It is believed that this study should evolve over 
a period of time sufficient to permit careful eval- 
vation and greater participation by leadership 
in art education. It has been ten years since we 
evaluated the original purposes of the NAEA or 
defined, as a professional group, what we be- 
lieve the purposes of art in the school to be. 

As noted elsewhere in the Journal the stand- 
ing committees have recommended study on 
those problems which are new or persistent in 
the association. Such services as publications, 


professional participation or conferences and 
conventions are being studied critically. The life 
of an organization of creative people such as 
ours is highly dependent upon continuous evalu- 
ation. It may be that our yearbook policy needs 
to be reconsidered in order that the membership 
may be better served. There is a great demand 
now for informational studies on such topics as 
art room planning, the art curriculum for junior 
high schools and art curriculum planning for 
small school systems. 

Our status as a professional organization con- 
tinues to grow in prestige and responsibility. The 
National Art Education Association, now an ac- 
tive member of the International Society for Edu- 
cation through Art, is called upon by foreign 
governments to speak for the art teachers of this 
country. Again this summer we will send repre- 
sentatives abroad to meetings of importance in 
art education. Nationally the Association has 
provided leadership in art education for other 
education organizations. The resolutions on fed- 
eral legislation indicate the importance we at- 
tach to professional action. 

The biennial Conference in Los Angeles was 
one of the most successful in history. It was evi- 
dent to all who attended that ours is truly a na- 
tional organization. The vigor and enthusiasm at 
the conference reflected that of the membership 
the country over. Several significant “firsts” 
were apparent: the fresh, creative way in which 
commercial exhibits were displayed, the central 
theme, Art & Adolescent synthesized in the total 
action of the conference and the refreshing atti- 
tude toward solving problems together in a posi- 
tive way. 

We enter the new biennium with optimism. 
The membership has named its new officers from 
a slate of competent leaders. Financially the as- 
sociation is operating on a sound basis. The 
work of the standing committees is bearing fruit. 
Long range planning for conferences in 1959 
through 1961 are being made. The future 
strength of the National Art Education Associa- 
tion is dependent upon the continued interest of 
its membership acting at the state, regional or 
national level. With accrued experience it con- 
tinues to change and grow in terms of the form 
American Art Teachers feel can serve them best. 
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PROGRAM OF THE NAEA MEETINGS OF 
JULY 1, 1957 IN PHILADELPHIA 


MONDAY, July 1 
9:30 a.m., The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts—Broad and Cherry Streets 
Presiding: Jack Bookbinder, chairman, Convention Committee; Special Assistant to Art Director, 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
MESSAGE FROM THE NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Louise B. Ballinger, director, Art Teacher Education, Philadelphia Museum School of Art 


GREETINGS FROM REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Eastern Arts Association, Jack Arends, president 
Southeastern Arts Association, Katherine Reed, president 
Western Arts Association, Ann M. Lally, president 
Pacific Arts Association, Mayo J. Bryce, president 
WELCOME AND INTRODUCTION 
Leon J. Obermayer, president, Philadelphia Board of Public Education 


PROGRESS TOWARD APPRECIATION AND ACHIEVEMENT 
Participants—Harold R. Rice, president, Moore Institute of Art 
Emanuel M. Benson, dean, Philadelphia Museum School of Art 
Boris Blai, dean, Stella Elkins Tyler School of Fine Arts, Temple University 
Raymond T. Entenmann, curator of Schools, The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts 
Myra B. Narbonne, art supervisor, Philadelphia Public Schools 
A MUTUAL OBLIGATION 
Franklin C. Watkins, distinguished American painter 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION FEATURE 


The Galleries of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, the oldest art institution in Amer- 
ica, will exhibit a cross-section of American Art, specially arranged by the Academy’s director, 
Joseph T. Fraser, Jr. 


Luncheon—See list of suggested restaurants issued at the meeting. 


2:30 p.m., The Philadelphia Museum of Art—Parkway at 26th Street 
Presiding: Earl B. Milliette, director, Art Division, Philadelphia Board of Public Education 


GREETINGS AND WELCOME 
John E. Canaday, chief, Division of Education, Philadelphia Museum of Art 
A SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO AUTHENTICITY IN WORKS OF ART 


Henri Marceau, director, Philadelphia Museum of Art 


4:30 p.m., The Philadelphia Museum School of Art—Broad and Pine Streets 
An Exhibition of YOUNG DESIGNERS—1957. Refreshments will be served 
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THE NATIONAL ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
A Department of the N.E.A. 
Minutes of the Five Meetings of the Council 
April 16, 17, 18, 19, 1957 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, California 


FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


First Meeting, 7:30 p.m., April 14, 1957 

Members present: Ruth Elise Halvorsen, Pauline Johnson, 
Harold R. Rice, Ida May Anderson, Mabel E. Maxcy, Martha 
Allen, Katherine Reed, Mayo Bryce, Ivan E. Johnson, Reid 
Hastie, Horace F. Heilman, Jack Arends, Edith M. Henry, Stuart 
R. Purser, Fred P. Giles, Charles M. Robertson, Ronald M. 
Maxwell. 

Ivan Johnson, President, opened the first scheduled meeting 
at 7:30 p.m. After several remarks of welcome he presented 
the agenda for all Council meetings. After a brief discussion, 
it was agreed to follow the agenda with the realization that 
it was sufficiently flexible to adjustment as determined by 
the Conference. 

The President’s report to Council was presented and in- 
formally accepted. 

The report of Vice-President Hastie was presented and in- 
formally accepted. 

Following a discussion centering on the request made by 
Mr. Lazlo, an exhibtor at the Conference, it was moved by 
Jack Arends, seconded by Charles Robertson, that the Coun- 
cil support Sister Magdalene Mary and the policies of Com- 
mercial Design Committee in their relationship with the com- 
mercial exhibitors. 

Continued discussion relative to commercial booths was 
concluded with the following motion by Pauline Johnson and 
seconded by Harold Rice: It is moved that a separate commit- 
tee be appointed to evaluate the structuring of the commercial 
exhibits and the working relationships between exhibitors and 
the NAEA to establish future policy relative to commercial 

hibits. The ittee is to include a ber of the Ship. 

John Olsen presented an over-view of the Conference 
preparations including a general breakdown of financial ex- 
penditures and income along with an estimated net profit 
for the Conference. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read, discussed 
briefly and informally accepted. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:17 p.m. until the next stated 
meeting at 9:00 a.m., Monday, April 15, 1957. 


Second Meeting, 9:00 a.m., April 15, 1957 

Present at the meeting in addition to those members previ- 
ously reported: Helen Cabot Miles and Ann Lally. 

The meeting was opened with a discussion centered on 
problems relative to Regional development. The general dis- 
cussion based on the Report of Regional Development Com- 
mittee was informal and did not result in conclusive action. 

President Joh ppointed the following members to 
evaluate the Commercial exhibits: Ronald Maxwell, Stuart 
Purser, Jeanne Palmer, Harriet Higgins, Chairman. The com- 
mittee was instructed to present a preliminary report, April 
19, 1957. A written report is to be presented to Council 
members by May 5, 1957. 


President Joh ppointed those Past Presidents attend- 
ing the Conference to study the report of the Regional De- 
velopment Committee. Their recommendations to be reported 
to Council, three p.m., April 15, 1957. Martha Allen was ap- 
pointed chairman. 

Treasurer's Repert. The report included a y of the 
status of NAEA finances six monthly financial statements, a 
financial statement of Journal costs. In addition copies of the 
1952-53 and 1956-57 budgets were included for purposes of 
comparison. 

Following extended discussion on finances, Jack Arends 
moved, seconded by Mabel Maxcy, that the dues for active 
membership in the NAEA be raised $1.00 as soon as practic- 
able. The motion failed, Ten, no; five, yes; four, abstain. 

Edith Henry moved and Helen Miles, seconded, that Council 
defer action on financial and budgetry items until after the 
presentation of the Finance Committee report. Unanimous. 

A detailed discussion of the reports of the Policy and Finance 
Committees was concluded with a unanimous agreement to 
await the Committees’ report before proceeding with any 
action. 


Publications. A discussion of the Policy committee reference 
to a handbook resulted in a tion by Jack Arends, seconded 
by Charles Robertson, that the past president be responsible 
for preparing a handbook subject to approval by Council 
and that subsequent past presidents keep it up to date. Passed 
unanimously. 


After thoroughly reviewing the costs of the Journal it was 
moved by Mabel Maxcy and seconded by Jack Arends that 
the cost of subscriptions to the Journal be raised to $3.00 for 
non-members and the price of single copies by $.50. Passed 
unanimously. 

Ruth Elise Halvorsen moved and Mabel Maxcy seconded, that 
informational studies such as pilot research studies, surveys 
which have broad value, be published by NAEA and sold at 
cost plus. Unanimously approved. 

Stuart Purser moved, Jack Arends, seconded, that the NAEA 
Yearbook be published biennially (during the Conference year). 
Passed. Abstaining, one. 

Harold Rice moved; seconded by Edith Henry, that NAEA 
publications be copyrighted in the name of the association. 
Unanimously accepted. 

Jack Arends moved; seconded by Ruth Elise Halvorsen that 
the Secretary-Treasurer be instructed to furnish the Associa- 
tion mailing lists to anyone who applies for a fee of $25.00. 
Unanimously approved. 

Expenses for Professional Meetings. Harold Rice moved; 
seconded by Charles Robertson that a travel expense allow- 
ance for the President be included henceforth in the annual 
budget. Passed unanimously. 

Arends moved; seconded, that the association have a mem- 
ber in the locality where important meetings are held repre- 
sent the association at no cost to the NAEA unless Council 
approval be secured in advance. Passed; 11 yes, 4 no and 
2 abstaining. 

Increase of Dues. Reviewed discussion following an earlier 
attempt to increase the NAEA dues resulted in a tion by 
Ida Mae Anderson, seconded by Helen Miles, that the annual 
dues for active membership in NAEA be increased $2.00. The 
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total NAEA dues to be $5.00 effective August 1, 1958. Motion 
failed. 13 opposed, 3 abstained 

Ann Lally moved, seconded by Ida Mae Anderson, that 
NAEA dues for active and associate membership each be 
raised $1.00 by August 1, 1958. Active membership, $4.00; 
Associate membership $2.00. Passed: 10 yes, 2, no, 3 ab- 
stained. 

NAEA DIRECTORY. After a period of discussion it was moved 
by Edith Henry, seconded by Charles M. Robertson, that the 
Directory be published in alternate, non-conference years. 
Passed. One member abstained. 

Ship Members Financial Contribution. Ruth Elise Halvorsen 
moved, seconded by Harold Rice, that the Council request the 
Ship representative on Council to take up with the present 

cial bers of NAEA a study of methods for com- 
mercial members to make a greater financial contribution to 
NAEA and that the Ship representative present their proposed 
plan during the next meeting of NAEA Council. Passed unani- 
mously. 

Regional Development. Following a report of the sub-com- 
mittee for reg | develop 
Allen, seconded by Edith Henry, 

That the Regional Development Committee report be con- 
densed by the chairman of the committee and published in 
the NAEA Journal not later than October, 1957, so that indi- 
vidual members be made aware of the background of the 
problem and brought up to date on it. 

That Regional councils study the report of the Regional 
Develop 
regional affiliation of State groups and obtain reactions from 
state organizations and individual members. 

That the Regional Develop .¢ ittee be continued 
and be asked to consider official reports from regional coun- 
cils. 

The report was submitted by: Martha Allen, Mayo Bryce, 
Charles Robertson and Edith Henry. 

The above recommendation was unanimously accepted. 

Funds for forthcoming meetings. Ann Lally moved, seconded 
by Jack Arends, that funds be permitted for the executive 

ittee and il bers in attendance at the NEA 
Convention in July 1957 to hold a Council meeting, to prepare 
the budget for 1957-59 and to consider business of the asso- 
ciation as might be pending. Unani ly accepted. 

Moved by Jack Arends, seconded by Ann Lally, that Presi- 
dent-elect Hastie attend the meeting of Department officers, 
NEA with one-half of the expenses paid by the NAEA. Passed 
unanimously. 

INSEA represenation. Helen Miles moved, seconded by 
Mabel Maxcy, that the Council authorize an NAEA delegation 
to INSEA under the chairmanship of Jack Arends. Passed 
unanimously. 


t it was moved by Martha 


ittee and that they make specific studies of 


Third Meeting, 4:00 p.m., April 17, 1957 

Standing Committee Reports. The meeting was opened with 
a discussion on Federal legislation concerning the arts. 

A motion by Ida Mae Anderson, seconded by Ruth Elise 
Halvorsen, that the request of Jack Morrison for the American 
Educational Theatre Association be referred to the Legislative 
Committee. Passed. 


Mary Adeline McKibbin reported on the activities of the 
Federal Legislative Committee concerning Federal legislation 
relative to the arts. A complete report was submitted to 
Council. 

Mabel Maxcy moved, seconded by Ida Mae Anderson, that 
Council accept the proposal of the Legislative Committee and 
that it be pr ted as a resoluti 


to the membership. Passed 
unanimously. 

Alice Baumgarner reported on the activities of the Infor- 
mational Studies Committee. A written summary of the report 
was submitted to Council. 

William Bealmer reported for the committee on State Di- 
rectors of Art. Included in the submitted written report were 
detailed plans for a resource guide. 

Clifton Gayne presented a report on the activities of the 
Accreditation committee. 

Edwin Ziegfeld reported on the Policy and Finance commit- 
tees. A statement submitted by the committee reflected on the 
action of the Council on these reports before they were finally 
approvd by the Council. 

Gratia Groves reported on the Professional Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mayo Bryce reported on geographical distribution relative 
to Regional Development. Jack Arends moved, seconded by 
Mayo Bryce, that the matter of state-regional affiliation be 
referred to the policy committee for recommendations with an 
explanation of the action which prompted the Council dis- 
cussion. Motion passed. 


Fourth meeting, 9:30 a.m., April 19, 1957 

Jean Johnson presented a report on the hotels and general 
offerings available in Miami relative to the 1961 conference. 

Jack Arends moved, seconded by Mabel Maxcy, that the 
Florida delegation be empowered to investigate hotel ar- 
rangements for the 1961 conference. 

Charles Robertson gave a brief report on hotel accommoda- 
tions at the Commodore for the New York conference in 1959. 

1959 Conference. Following a discussion relative to the 1959 
conference, Mabel Maxcy moved, seconded by Charles Robert- 
son that Mildred Fairchild be appointed conference chairman 
for the 1959 conference in New York City. Passed unanimously. 

Jack Arends moved ,seconded by Ida Mae Anderson, the 
conference chairman present suggestions to the Council, dur- 
ing the summer meeting in Philadelphia, concerning the 1959 
conference. They should include possible cooperative action 
with INSEA relative to building the theme around the inter- 
national aspects of art education. Passed unanimously. 

Executive Secretary. Jack Arends opened a discussion rela- 
tive to the i diacy of establishing an executive secretary 
of the NAEA in Washington. Following an extended discussion 
by the members of Council it was moved by Jack Arends, sec- 
onded by Helen Miles, that a small committee from Council 
be appointed to report to Council during the Philadelphia 
meeting, a definite proposal for the employment of an Execu- 
tive Secretary to assume duties by September 1, 1957. Passed 
unanimously. 

President Joh ppointed the following Council mem- 
bers in response to the motion made by Jack Arends relative 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Clifton Gayne, Chairman 


Esau Motovich, Chairman 


Jean Johnson Slenker, Chairman 


Tom Larkin, Chairman 


Harry Guillaume, Chairman 


Charles Dawson, Chairman 


Archie Bauman, Chairman 


Jack Arends, Chairman 


Ivan E. Johnson, Chairman 


Helen C. Gordon, Chairman 


Alice Baumgarner, Chairman 


Ruth Ebken, Chairman 


Dorothea Alston, Chairman 


Mary Adeline McKibbin, Chairman 


Harold Schultz, Chairman 


Italo deFrancesco, Chairman 
Gratia Groves, Chairman 

John Lembach, Chairman 
Howard McConeghey, Chairman 
Manvel Barkan, Chairman 


William Bealmer, Chairman 


Howard Conant, Chairman 


Youldon Howell, Chairman 


Marion Dix, Chairman 


At the Los Angeles Convention the Council of the N.A.E.A. 
decided to print brief summaries of the reports submitted 
by the standing committees. On the following pages such 
summaries of all available reports appear. 

THE EDITOR 


Report of the Accreditation Committee 


Introduction: 

As the NAEA is not in a position to function as 
an actual accreditation organization, or is it 
likely to be in the best interests of our profession 
that it should, we believe the committee can 
serve best the interests of our membership as 
follows: 


1. Collecting, organizing and disseminating 
information regarding accreditation activities 
which are of importance and interest to our 
members. 

2. Serving a cooperative, liaison, and referral 
function between our members, the accreditation 
organizations, and the field of art education. 

3. Encouraging NAEA members to contribute 
to projects which help accomplish the major 
aims of accreditation as an instrument for im- 
proving the quality of our programs in art edu- 
cation. 

The committee has performed services consis- 
tent with these objectives during the past two 
years. Information has been gathered and routed 
to individuals who sought help and advice from 
the committee. Cooperative relationships and re- 
ferrals have occurred with such organizations as 
the National Council for the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, The AACTE, the regional as- 
sociations, The National Association of Schools 
of Design and several of the state departments 
of education. The committee for the Development 
of Standards for the Accreditation of the College 
Teachers of Art Education has been encouraged 
to: 

1. Contribute to the work of the National 
Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion as consultants when called upon for help. 

2. Adapt the present form of the art educa- 
tion schedules for the accreditation of teacher 
preparation programs to an instrument for vol- 
untary, self-evaluation, and _ self-improvement 
institutions preparing art teachers. Our emphasis 
should be on encouraging programs of optimum 
quality rather than on accreditation for mini- 
mum or adequate quality. While the form need 
not be used for accreditation as such it can pro- 
vide a means of preparation for it and a supple- 
ment to it. 
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One meeting of the committee was held in 
Los Angeles and a second scheduled one was 
adjourned for a joint meeting with the College 
Teachers of Art Education. During the meeting 
of the committee the activities were endorsed 
and it was moved and voted that because of the 
continuing relationships which had been initi- 
ated and were in a process of development the 
present chairman and members should be asked 
to serve for another term. A complete report is 
planned which will define professional relation- 
ships as they affect our membership through 
accreditation. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CLIFTON GAYNE, Chairman 


Report of College Teachers 
Of Art Committee 


The Standing Committee, College Teachers of 
Art, is the planning group for the College Teach- 
ers of Art Section. Under their guidance six dis- 
cussion-work groups and two open meetings 
were sponsored at the N.A.E.A. Conference in 
Los Angeles. 

Group One—“Research in Art Education is Ac- 
tion Research.” 

This group was concerned with the definition 
of the topic, the nature of research methods, long 
and immediate purposes, the need for quality in 
research and the relation of research to other 
disciplines. 

Group Two—"Expanding and Improving 
Communication Between Art Departments.” 

This group studied the problem of inter-insti- 
tutional communication with specific reference 
to research, studies, experimentation and cur- 
riculum. They expressed the need for more ac- 
curate and comprehensive mailing lists, expan- 
sion and improvement of the present newsletter, 
regular contributions to he N.A.E.A. Journal, in- 
ter-action with other college art groups and 
professional organizations, and the need to en- 
courage C.T.A.E. meetings at the state level. 

Group Three—"Increased Enrollment and Its 
Implications to the Preparation of Art Teachers.” 

The major issues discussed by this group in- 
cluded: population increase, growing interest in 
learning, the need for conformity to the patterns 


of our time, the social-economic advantages of 
attending college, and the demand by society 
that more people receive the benefits of college 
training. 

Group Four—”Development of Deeper Under- 
standings of the Place of Art in Our World.” 

This group felt that the basic aesthetics in- 
volved in the Order of life should be emphasized 
so that they may find their way into higher edu- 
cation which involves the training of teachers. 
This group recommended that art educators 
should broaden their horizons through open, 
verbal soul-searching exchange of ideas and 
that a study committee be formed at the next 
N.A.E.A. Conference to do research on extra 
sensory perception in our exploration of crea- 
tivity. The committee should be composed of 
representatives of several creative areas. 

Group Five—"The Improvement of Art In- 
struction at the College Level.” 

This group was concerned with such basic is- 
sues as: To what extent can an instructor de- 
termine if concepts are really carried over into 
behavior patterns? How can teachers determine 
the quality of ideas they are attempting to de- 
velop in the minds of their students? How can 
college instruction give greater consideration to 
effective motivation and what aspects must be 
given consideration to enhance good instruction? 

Group Six—"The Creative Growth of the 
Adolescent and Teacher Education.” 

This group was concerned with the high qual- 
ity of teacher education needed for work with 
adolescents. They discussed the nature and ex- 
tent of preparation needed to adequately pre- 
pare teachers of adolescents. 

The first open meeting was directed toward a 
discussion of the organization and functioning of 
CTAE. Activities of the College Teachers of Art 
Section during the past two years were re- 
viewed. 

The second open meeting of the College 
Teachers Section was a Business Meeting. Short 
reports were given by recorders of the six dis- 
cussion work groups. Two issues were brought 
before and passed by the group; a listing of insti- 
tutions offering an art education major be made 
and filed in central location and that represen- 
tatives to the CCCPTE be elected by the College 
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Section rather than the Accreditation Committee. 
The elected representatives to the CCCPTE were 
Clifton Gayne, Walter Johnson, and Harry Guil- 
laume. Harry Guillaume was selected chairman 
of the College Teachers Group for the following 
two years. 

Respectfully submitted, 

HARRY GUILLAUME, Chairman 


Report of the Curriculum 
Materials Committee 


The NAEA Curriculum Materials Committee in 
its work of the past two years has attempted 
not to duplicate the work of the regional com- 
mittees. We have assumed the function of coor- 
dinating the activities of the regional committees. 
To further promote this coordination between 
the national and regional curriculum committees 
it is our recommendation that the regional cur- 
riculum committee chairman upon appointment 
automatically become members of the NAEA 
committee. Such a practice would involve either 
staggered or continuing terms of membership on 
the committee but would, we believe, have the 
effect of assuring continuity to the make-up and 
projects of the committee. 

Members at our Los Angeles meetings felt that 
the committee might add to its usefulness if it 
were to prepare brief summaries of outstand- 
ing curriculum materials for regular inclusion 
in the Journal, or to undertake the preparation 
of a “basic” list of selected curriculum materials 
useful to art departments and curriculum li- 
braries 

Discussion of the various practices in the dis- 
tribution (or non-distribution) of curriculum 
guides led to the decision to ask the NAEA to 
consider recommending some uniformity in this 
respect. For instance, some states as well as 
school systems do not permit the purchase for 
use of school properties (published materials in 
this case) by non-resident individuals or school 
systems. 

Those who visited the Los Angeles Curriculum 
display appreciated the thoughtfulness of the 
local committee in setting aside a room for the 
curriculum display. It is hoped that this practice 
be continued and it is recommended by our com- 


mittee that the installation of the curriculum dis- 
play be assumed by the curriculum materials 
committee of the host region. 

Considerably much more material was avail- 
able to this committee than could be displayed 
at the Los Angeles Convention. An all inclusive 
display of curriculum materials was therefore 
not attempted. Available materials were 
screened and selected to present excellent ex- 
amples from several areas and levels. A bibli- 
ography of the materials displayed at the Los 
Angeles Convention can be obtained by request- 
ing it from the Secretary-Treasurer of the NAEA. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ARCHIE E. BAUMAN, Chairman 


Report of the Editorial Committee 
Recommendations 


1. The budget for the Journal be increased to 
allow for a greater use of photographs; more 
flexibility in the number of pages; and use of 
color. It would seem imperative that the publi- 
cation of the NAEA be of excellent visual qual- 
ity. The desired quality of graphic design costs 
more than the present budget will allow. 

2. Advertising rates be raised to be more in 
line with increased cost and value to the adver- 
tiser. 

3. Greater use be made of the Journal by the 
Association for keeping the membership _in- 
formed of its activities. 

4. The International issue be continued in co- 
operation with INSEA, if agreeable to INSEA. 

5. A long-range plan for the Journal should 
be established. 

a. Transfer all editorial and business duties 
to a permanent National Secretary when that 
position becomes a reality. 

b. Continue the present division of duties be- 
tween an Editor and Business Manager. 

c. Separate the Convention Program com- 
pletely from the Journal. The plan used this year 
of making the Convention Program an issue of 
the Journal did not work well. The division of 
responsibility between the staff created for the 
Convention Program, and the existing Journal 
staff, presented many difficulties. This was in- 
herent in the situation and the possibility of its 
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recurrence should be eliminated. In the future the 
Convention Program should be produced by a 
staff that is independent of the budget and 
policies of the Journal. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JACK ARENDS, Chairman 


Report of the Informational 
Studies Committee 


The members of the Informational Studies 
committee have worked well in collecting infor- 
mation and reporting practices in various phases 
of art education in each region. This work dealt 
with a survey of practices and areas of inter- 
est and concern. No compilation of this has been 
made because the work is yet in process. 

The second phase of work deals with prepar- 
ing a revision of Art Section D-3 of the Evalua- 
tion Criteria for Secondary Schools. Each Com- 
mittee member has been asked to form a sub- 
committee to prepare and submit suggestions 
for revision. All State Directors have been asked 
to participate, to work with high school art 
teachers, and colleges where art teachers are 
prepared. Response, expression of interest, and 
evidence of cooperation have been most gratify- 
ing. Concentrated work on this will continue un- 
til near the close of 1957 when a summary will 
be made and a revised Art Section will be pre- 
sented to the Committee on Cooperative Study 
of Secondary-School Standards. 

The following general areas have been sug- 
gested as possible divisions in the book: 


1. The Point of View for Art Education 
A. Philosophy of art education 
B. Summary of art objectives at the vari- 

ous levels 

ll. The Role and Functions of People Influenc- 
ing the Art Program 
A. The classroom teacher 

. The art teacher 

. The art consultant and art director 

. The principal 

The superintendent 

. The community 

Ill. Art Materials and Equipment 
A. Requisition of supplies and equipment 


B. Budget allotments 
C. Essential materials needed at the vari- 
ous levels 

IV. Art Room Planning 

V. In-Service Training Techniques for Teach- 
ers and Parents 

Vi. The Art Program 
A. Scheduling of art 
B. Minimum time allotments for art 
C. Art processes and procedures 
D. Guidance in the art program 

Vil. The College Preparation of Art Teachers 
and Classroom Teachers 
A. Recommended college hours 
B. Teacher recruitment and retention 

Vill. Visual Education 
A. Use of visual material 
B. Approaches to preparing exhibits 
C. Use of radio and television 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALICE BAUMGARNER, Chairman 


Report of the International School 
Art Program Committee 


The chairman of each of the four regional In- 
ternational School Art Program committees sent 
a progress report to the national chairman in 
April, 1957. Included in this material are samples 
of letters written to committee members and art 
teachers, as well as communications sent to state 
groups. This year each chairman received a copy 
of the 1956 Statement of Policy on Inter-organ- 
ization Relationships Between the American Red 
Cross and the National Art Education Associa- 
tion and Its Affiliated Regionals, and a copy of 
a bibliography that gives a complete picture of 
the program since its beginning in 1947. 

The results of this year’s efforts will not be 
known until after the regional screenings in June 
and the national screening later this summer. 
Most chairmen are concerned with the follow- 
ing problems: 

1. Ways of getting better and broader parti- 
cipation in the program (of accomplishing the 
objectives of the program, and of stimulating 
interest in it). 


2. Ways of improving local screening. 
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3. Ways of developing promotional materials 
that will serve as a follow-up of the work done 
in the classroom. 

Next year, the national chairman will concen- 
trate on the following two ideas: first, develop- 
ing suggestions for classroom procedures that 
will bring about better participation on the part 
of the students; and, second, working out some 
means of recording and reporting the reactions 
of students and teachers in this country and 
abroad to the work received. 


Respectfully submitted, 
RUTH M. EBKEN, Chairman 


Report of the Legislative Committee 


During 1956 the Legislative Committee sup- 
ported the Thompson-Lehman bills for the estab- 
lishment of “a Federal Advisory Commission on 
the Arts.” The 84th Congress failed to pass legis- 
lation for this purpose. 

The Legislative Committee has reviewed all 
bills related to the arts which have been intro- 
duced in the first session of the 85th Congress. 
It has recommended to the NAEA Council the 
support of the Administration bills for establish- 
ing “a Federal Advisory Council on the Arts in 
the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare.” 

The Legislative Committee with the approval 
of the NAEA Council presented the following 
resolution to the business of the NAEA: 


The President of the United States has 
recognized the responsibility of the Federal 
Government in the advancement of the arts 
and other cultural activities. In his June 6, 
1955, message to Congress, he recommended 
the establishment of a Federal Advisory Com- 
mission on the Arts. 

Although the United States has a rich cul- 
tural heritage, we, as a nation, must search 
for new ways to encourage the appreciation 
of, and participation in the arts by more of 
our people. We must also find ways to dis- 
cover and foster those talents which could 
contribute to our national life. The United 
States can remain a great nation only if its 
remarkable scientific and technical progress 


is paralleled by cultural and artistic achieve- 
ment. 

It therefore becomes fitting that the Federal 
Government concern itself with the condition 
of the creative arts in the United States, inas- 
much as their development is essential to our 
national welfare and to our international 
prestige. 

The recently proposed legislation as em- 
bodied in H. R. 6374 and S. 1716, which pro- 
poses to “provide for the establishment of a 
Federal Council on the Arts and for other 
purposes,” would effect the machinery to 
make studies and advise the Federal Govern- 
ment in matters pertaining to the arts. 

The National Art Education Association, a 
professional organization of some 5,000 mem- 
bers representing art education in the United 
States, heartily endorses the proposed legisla- 
tion and urges its passage by the 85th Con- 
gress. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MARY ADELINE McKIBBIN, Chairman 


Report of the Nominating Committee 
Observations and Recommendations 


1. The committee found it extremely difficult 
to abite by the constitution in presenting two 
name. .or the office of President. It is nearly im- 
possible to find a candidate who will run against 
an incumbent Vice President who agrees to run 
for higher office. This appears to be due to an 
unwritten tradition that the Vice President 
should, if he wishes, naturally proceed to the 
office of President. Furthermore, the Vice Presi- 
dent has of late years been given responsibilities 
of a kind which give him a decided advantage 
in experience for the higher office. In the light 
of these factors the committee urges that the 
Council give immediate attention to constitu- 
tional revisions which will correct the above dif- 
ficulty. 

2. With the growth of the NAEA the offices of 
President and Vice President have become posi- 
tions of great responsibility involving much 
time, office assistance and freedom to travel for 
the association. So much is this a fact that indi- 
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viduals with the necessary qualities of leader- 
ship, initiative and experience are reluctant and 
even refuse to accept candidacy for these offices. 
It is recommended that the Council press for the 
early establishment of a full time Secretary- 
Treasurer's office in Washington, D. C. When this 
is done the association will find little or no diffi- 
culty in then obtaining willing and capable can- 
didates for its officers. Individuals will know that 
they can serve as leaders without the burdens 
of voluminous correspondence, pressure of 
time, and personal financial sacrifice. 

3. The health of the association is dependent 
in part upon the identification and subsequent 
use of new and young leaders in the profession. 
This is particularly true in the selection and elec- 
tion of Council Members at Large. The Nominat- 
ing Committee and the membership unavoid- 
ably votes for the most familiar names, that is, 
people who have already earned a national 
reputation. 

It is recommended that future nominating 
committees be informed of this problem. It is 
further recommended that complete biographi- 
cal material on all candidates (with their photo- 
graphs) appear in an issue of the Journal prior 
to the mailing of ballots from the Secretary- 
Treasurer's office. This will constitute an impor- 
tant way for more thoroughly acquainting the 
membership with the qualifications of lesser 
known candidates and also provide a basis for 
more intelligent voting. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HAROLD A. SCHULTZ, Chairman 


Report of the Professional 
Relations Committee 


On November 4, 1956 the present chairman 
was asked to assume the responsibility of chair- 
manship of this committee after the resignation 
of Lillian Calcia. Since many committee mem- 
bers were not listed in the directory due to insti- 
tutional memberships the committee list was not 
in the hands of the chairman until February 8, 
1957. 

On February 18, 1957 a joint meeting was 
held with the American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City, New Jersey, with 


the chairman of the Professional Relations Com- 
mittee serving as chairman of that meeting. This 
was an excellent meeting with Dr. Ralph R. 
Fields, Director of Division of Instruction, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, speaking on 
Administrators and Teachers View Trends in Art 
Education. The panel of interrogators included 
Dr. Ann M. Lally, Director of Art, Chicago, Dr. 
Edwin Ziegfeld, Head, Fine and Industrial Arts 
Department, Teachers College, Dr. Donald E. 
Herdeck, Program Officer for Cultural Relations, 
UNESCO, Dr. Hilton C. Buley, President, New 
Haven State Teachers College and Mr. Clarence 
W. Richard, Superintendent of Schools, Los Ala- 
mos, New Mexico. 

Mrs. Ruth Jeffers, Principal of ‘Kanawha City 
Elementary School, Charleston, West Virginia, 
represented N.A.E.A., at the National Elementary 
Principals meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, March 
24-27, 1957. 

A bulletin setting forth the duties of the Pro- 
fessional Relations Committee was sent to each 
member. 

It has been suggested that this committee 
choose two or three of these duties and really 
carry them through for the next two years. This 
can best be done if there is some continuity of 
membership on this committee. 

On April 17, 1957 at the meeting of N.A.E.A. 
in Los Angeles two members of The Professional 
Relations Committee were present—your chair- 
man and Miss Esther Gingrich. Mr. Umbaugh of 
Cicero, Illinois was asked by Joy Holm to sub- 
stitute for her. These members with the help of 
several N.A.E.A. members who attended the 
meeting made the following suggestions for fu- 
ture work: 

1. That the Professional Relations Committee 
secure dates and places of National educational 
meetings and that the president or executive 
secretary of each of these organizations be writ- 
ten and asked to include an area of Art educa- 
tion in their National programs wherever feas- 
ible. 

2. That especially A.A.S.A. be asked to have 
a section on Art Education with each of their 
regional meetings next year. We wish to spe- 
cifically request that this be a joint N.A.E.A.- 
A.A.S.A. meeting; that N.A.E.A. go through the 
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proper channels to get chairmen appointed; and 
that this be done no later than September 1, 
1957. 

3. That chairmen of the regional Professional 
Relations Committee report action in the region 
to the chairmen of N.A.E.A. Professional Rela- 
tions Committee so that there will not be con- 
flicting committee work. 

4. That the Professional Relations Committee 
report on work and on meeting representation 
to Art Education so that N.A.E.A. members will 
be informed of work of the committee . 

5. That all members of the committee consid- 
er themselves a publicity committee for N.A.E.A. 
and prepare press releases on Art activities, es- 
pecially in their own area. 

6. That the committee begin some long range 
planning for some type of promotional folder 
for N.A.E.A. (similar to the American Music Con- 
ference folder entitled “Musical Activity in the 
United States”). 

7. That an effort be made to find out what 
other national organizations N.A.E.A. members 
are affiliated with such as—A.A.S.A.-A.S.C.D., 
D.E.S.P., D.S.S.P., etc. This could be asked for 
on the membership registration or a blank with 
such request could be included with material for 
membership, then forwarded by the treasurer of 
N.A.E.A. to the chairman of the Professional Re- 
lations Committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GRATIA B. GROVES, Chairman 


Report of the Publications Committee 


The following is a much abbreviated version 
of the Publications Committee report: 

Recommendation 1: Make a survey of NAEA 
membership about NAEA publications. 

Recommendation 2: Make this survey on a 
nation-wide basis, rather than on a regional 
basis. 

Recommendation 3: We recommend that 
NAEA publications have three purposes: 

1. To inform 

2. To communicate 

3. To inspire 

Recommendation 4: Do NOT discontinue any 
of the NAEA’s present publications, but try to 
improve their quality. 
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Recommendation 5: (Specific recommendations 
for the improvement of NAEA publications): 

Publish a handbook about art education com- 
parable with the handbook published by the 
National Music Educators. Such a handbook 
book would contain national expectations for 
minimum conditions acceptable for art rooms, 
size, equipment, etc. 

Publish articles on a high professional level, 
dealing with curriculum oriented thinking about 
the arts, the arts in relation to industry, com- 
munity, etc. 

Publish the results of important national 
studies. 

Publish certain convention talks in pamphlet 
form, and sell reprints. 

Publish articles of a top-notch how to do it 
nature. 

Publish a national newssheet once a month 
about art education activities thruout the United 
States. 

Publish in the NAEA Journal digests of the 
better articles of the regional publications. 

Set up monthly departments within the Jour- 
nal to answer NAEA needs. 

Thru NAEA publications disseminate Research, 
improve the quality of Research, and induce 
more NAEA members to undertake Research. 

Publish more stimulating material. So much 
was made of this point by several committee 
members that we present some quotes: “I see 
the need for us to get out of the rut of monolithic 
agreement about things and develop a journal 
for real debate in our field.” | would like to see 
a bit of controversy, raise a little dander. The 
NAEA Journal is too pat. | know just about what 
kind of an article will appear in the next issue. 
Get People to react and they will look forward 
to receiving the next issue.” “The Journal needs 
articles which are more provocative, articles 
which goad us into action, which have a gad-fly 
quality, and which stir our imagination.” 

Improve the quality of the cover of the NAEA 
Journal: “Improve the general appearance of 
all NAEA publications. The NAEA’s research pub- 
lications have been carefully handled, but the 
Journal cover has not always been well done.” 
“Farm out assignments to do covers to certain 
NAEA member art schools( such as Pratt and the 
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Chicago Art Institute). Give one school the cover 
assignment for one year, etc.” 

Recommendation 6: Increase NAEA dues so 
more money can be spent on NAEA publications. 

Recommendation 7: Continue regional art edu- 
cation publications. There was also a feeling that 
regional publications should be made available 
to members of other regionals. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN LEMBACH, Chairman 


Summary of Regional Development 
Committee Report 


The Regional Development Committee report 
is based on data gathered since December 1954. 
Research was carried on in the following seven 
areas: 

1. Unrest and concern in some areas over 
present regional boundaries. 

2. Existing loyalties and ties. 

3. Distance and transportation facilities in all 
parts of the U. S. 

4. Membership distribution and membership 
potential. 

5. The growth pattern of present regionals 
and of the NAEA. 

6. Regional boundaries of other NEA depart- 
ments. 

7. Attendance at past regional conventions. 

In addition, a comparative study was made 
of idealistic possibilities for regional organiza- 
tion by area, membership, distance, and accord- 
ing to urban centers. 

After a careful analysis of the above studies, 
the various possibilities were considered in re- 
lation to the need for increasing the National 
organization’s strength, with careful attention 
given to any changes which might affect re- 
gional finances and membership. 

A few of the conclusions reached are listed 
below: 

1. There is considerable unrest concerning 
present regional boundaries. 

2. Professional friendship and reliance with- 
in regionals has developed loyalties which are 
healthy and important. However, these are be- 
coming more broadly national in outlook and 


would not seem to be greater than is the de- 
sire for the promotion of NAEA’s interests. 

3. Distance and transportation constitute real 
obstacles in some areas. 

4. Other NEA departments have more than 
four regional affiliates. 

5. A stronger national organization is ur- 
gently needed and would be more effective in 
promoting equal opportunities in art education. 

6. Some changes in regional organization 
seem to promise an increase in national mem- 
bership. 

7. Personal commitments and concerns may 
cause some individuals to see only regional and 
local rather than national interests. 

The committee recommended that the Council 
either call for additional studies, or make ar- 
rangements for the problems of regional organi- 
zation which are pertinent to NAEA’s strength. 
In this case, it was further recommended that 
some means of discussion and open exchange of 
ideas would be required in order to obtain a 
clear and exact view of membership feeling 
after the problems are known. 

It was, therefore, inferred that only after those 
considerations appropriate to the National point 
of view are well known and freely discussed 
will it be possible for individual members, states, 
and regional groups to make intelligent decisions 
regarding regional organization. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HOWARD McCONEGHEY, Chairman 


Report of the Research Committee 


Decisions reached at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee in Los Angeles: 

1. To improve communications between 
the Research Committee and the Regional Re- 
search Committees. 

2. To recommend to the President that ap- 
pointments to the Research Committee and 
Board be made with the view toward represen- 
tation of classroom teachers and supervisors as 
well as university personnel. 

3. To encourage research and assist in re- 
search on classroom problems conducted by 
classroom teachers. 


4. To include in the 1958 Research Yearbook 
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an anotated list of research studies in process 
along with reports of selected studies. 

5. To establish a mimeographed subscription 
service for the distribution of abstracts of re- 
search studies by: 

a. Designating one graduate study institu- 
tion as a circulation and storage center for ab- 
stracts of art education research studies. 

b. Circulating to all graduate study centers an 
invitation to accept membership in this service 
(each institution would furnish mimeographed 
copies and stencils of abstracts of masters and 
doctoral studies and would in turn receive peri- 
odically a set of abstracts from all other sub- 
scribing institutions.) 

6. To conduct a research clinic at National 
Conferences for discussion of specific issues in- 
volved in certain research studies. 

7. To explore availability of funds for re- 
search from the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and from commercial companies which fur- 
nish art materials to schools. 

8. To coordinate activities of the Committee 
with the College Teachers of Art Education in 
respect to the mutual interests of both groups. 


Respectfully submitted, 
MANUEL BARKAN, Chairman 


Report of the State Directors Committee 


The activities studied during the past two 
years have been limited to one major problem. 

Most of our attention has been given to or- 
ganizing a tentative outline for a Resource Book. 
It is the belief of the State Director that such a 
bulletin: 


should suggest recommended practices rather 
than establish rigid rules. 

should serve as a source guide for teachers 
and administrators. 

should be flexible and so written that it will 
not become obsolete in a short time. 

should serve as a framework for local cur- 
riculum building and expansion. 

should include such areas as: 


1. The Role and Functions of the People In- 
fluencing the Art Program. 
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2. The Nature of the Art Program for the 
Elementary, Junior High and High School 
Student. 

3. Time Allotments, Class Size, Evaluation of 
the Program, and Recommended Practices. 

4. The Materials, Tools and Processes for the 
Art Program. 

5. The Planning of Art Rooms and Self-Con- 
tained Classrooms. 

6. A Philosophy on Point of View for Art 
Education. 

7. The Preparation of Art and Classroom 
Teachers. 

8. In-Service Training Techniques. 


Since there is such a need for a bulletin of this 
type, the State Directors recommend that the 
NAEA Council consider the need for a Resource 
Book and take steps to develop this project. 


SUCH A BULLETIN 


can give the Association status. 
can serve as a recognized frame of reference 
for: 

art teachers, 

classroom teachers, 

administrators, 

curriculum directors, 

guidance directors, 

college teachers, 

architects 


can be an answer to the numerous requests 
for information that has been directed to art 
educators. 

can indicate, to administrators, the suggested 
practices and trends in art education. 

can point a direction for future work on a 
locai or national level. 

can be used widely by individuals in numerous 
positions. (There is evidence that such use is 
made of the English and music source guide). 


Since numerous articles and studies have been 
written on topics that might be included in a 
resource guide, it is reasonable to assume that 
this material might be compiled as a point of 
departure. 

An over-all plan for procedure for work 
should be established. Such a plan might include 
the following suggestions: 
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the appointment of a committee, which repre- 
sents a cross-section of the organization, 
should plan the over-all content of a resource 
book. 

an over-all plan should be devised rather than 
isolated studies without any relation to the 
total scope of the bulletin. 


the committee should study and evaluate re- 

ports and articles already available and se- 
lect that material which is valuable and of use 
in the bulletin. 


the committee might consider a study on sev- 
eral phases of the Resource Book or confine 
their work to one section. 
Varous subjects might be included; however, 
of major importance are the following areas: 
the nature of the art program and why; 
for the elementary school 
for the junior high school 
for the senior high school 
art room planning; 
facilities in the self-contained classroom 
art rooms 
in-service training procedures and devices. 


A bulletin of this nature 
should be a substantial document and not ma- 
terial which will become out-dated or com- 
piled into too small a bulletin. 
should include visual and written material. 


should be organized for easy use and properly 
indexed. 


may be developed as separate bulletins which, 
when the over-all plan is completed, would 
form a comprehensive Resource Book. There 
should be consistency in the size of the various 
bulletins even though some sections may be 
shorter in length. The presentation will vary 
depending on the content and subject. 


The second project which the State Directors 
hope to complete this summer is a collection of 
material on the duties of State Directors, ways to 
secure the appointment of such a person, and 
operational procedures now in practice by vari- 
ous State Directors. This material will be avail- 
able to any State Association interested in ob- 
taining a State Director. 


At the present time the following states have 


State Art Directors: Delaware, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, New Mexico, New York, Rhode 
Island, Virginia; the following states have com- 
bined Music and Art Directors: Missouri, Mon- 
tana, New Hampshire, Wisconsin. All the states 
have one person except Virginia which has three 
people assigned to art education. 


Respectfully submitted, 
WILLIAM BEALMER, Chairman 


Report of the Television Committee 


The following statements are some of the con- 
clusions reached by members of the Television 
Committee that met recently in Los Angeles. 

Editor 


1. That art teaching via TV is best limited to 
informational, general cultural enrichment pre- 
sentations in the arts. 

2. That TV is not well suited to direct art 
teaching where an art teacher attempts to teach 
various art processes and encourage children 
to actually engage in art activities. 

3. The best art teaching always has, and 
probably always will, take place in a school or 
community situation where the teacher works 
directly with the group to whom instruction is 
being offered. 

4. That the NAEA Television Committee goes 
on record, and urges the entire membership of 
the NAEA and NEA to stand as opposed to the 
solution of the teacher shortage problem recent- 
ly suggested by Dr. Alexander Stoddard: Name- 
ly, mass education by television for approximate- 
ly half of each school day followed by classroom 
instruction for the remaining time. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HOWARD CONANT, Chairman 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
ART EDUCATION 


DAVID MANZELLA 


Asst. Prof. Art Education 


Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Ill. 


Photography is the folk art of our century. It 
is the single creative medium commanding al- 
most universal enthusiasm of persons of all ages 
and walks of life. It is a medium capable of 
conveying powerful visual statements. And it is 
a medium with immense possibilities for creative 
use within an art program. This paper is con- 
cerned with the nature of photography and its 
potential contribution to the field of art educa- 
tion. 


Some Aesthetic Considerations 

Of recent years photography has increasingly 
been accorded recognition as a creative medium. 
Photography’s unique ability to record minute 
detail, to clarify relationships too complex for 
the human eye, to catch, and the ability of pho- 
tographic emultions to store energy over long 
periods of time and thus register impressions in- 
visible to the naked eye, have only of late been 
exploited by the creative photographer although 
scientists have used this potential for over a 
hundred years. In the past creative photography 
has been nurtured by the opposing traditions of 
“Straight photography,” the sensitive and faith- 
ful presentation of what exists in the world at 
a particular time and place and “Pictorialism,” 
the applying to photography of the aesthetics 
of painting and the graphic arts. This latter has 
often meant leaning heavily on the quaint and 
picturesque in subject matter and a preoccupa- 
tion with surface qualities often in imitation of 
charcoal drawings, etchings and acquatints. In 
recent years, there has been a growing interest 
in the aesthetic overtones of scientific and ap- 
plied photography. The richness and variety of 
structure in nature as seen through a microscope 
or from the air or with the use of high-speed 
flash has widened the frontiers of the visual 
world. 
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Discussion of the relative merits of photog- 
raphy as compared with drawing and painting, 
in an attempt to establish that one medium is 
better than the other, is rather pointless, al- 
though continually popular. The fact is that ar- 
tists in every age have used the tools at their 
disposal, whether it was the burnt end of a 
stick, a lithographic crayon or a camera. Pho- 
tography is a distinctly contemporary graphic 
medium with certain unique characteristics and 
potentials and eminently capable of capturing 
the Zeigeist or spirit of the time which is reflected 
in all great art. However photography does dif- 
fer from other creative art forms in several im- 
portant respects. Among these differences is the 
way in which a painter or sculpture develops 
his work as compared with the photographer. 
In the plastic arts one is usually aware of how 
the artist applied his paint or used his chisel. 
This is especially true of contemporary schools 
of art which invite a kinesthetic response on the 
part of the spectator. Photography, on the con- 
trary, is instantaneously complete (there are ex- 
ceptions of course, e.g. “painting with light”). It 
makes permanent a moment in time. Life is in 
continual flux and one of the missions of the 
photographer is to record that fleeting moment 
which best reveals the truth of his subject and 
most nearly communicates his own artistic in- 
tent. This contraction into a single moment can- 
not convey the same message that appears in 
a painting which expresses a subject symbolic- 
ally. Subjectivity is present in photography but 
it does not take the same form as the use of 
symbols in painting or sculpture. The trees, 
houses, and hills found in nature cannot be re- 
organized as on canvass. A photographer can- 
not duplicate the imagery of man’s inner world 
with forms born out of fancy as can the painter. 
Instead the photographer uses angle, sharpness, 
blur, perspective, gray tones, distortion, contrast, 
multiple images, and montage to create new 
forms. 


Photography, like all arts, must be judged by 
its ability to communicate, to speak, and to move 
those who experience it. In every form of com- 
munication, there is subject matter which is 
more or less appropriate to its form of presen- 
tation. Photography requires subject matter 
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which can be presented visually. Literary sub- 
jects having qualities limited to expression 
through words do not come off as photographs 
any more than they do in other plastic mediums. 
But this does not mean that the photographer is 
limited to the tangible. Photographers continu- 
ally probe behind the facade for deeper mean- 
ings. This may take the form of straight and un- 
cluttered seeing, or it may mean emphasizing 
particular aspects of the subject through light, 
angle, focus etc. The ability to document an age 
or a moment with a clinical eye is one of the 
main contributions of the medium. 

Aesthetic criteria borrowed from other art 
mediums, is often unsuitable when applied to 
photography. While a minority of photographs 
are convincing visual statements purely in terms 
of design, there are others, the vast majority, 
which are equally convincing although removed 
from aesthetics in the usual sense of the word. 
No good painting can have the degree of de- 
tachment from formal aesthetic considerations 
that is possible in a good photograph which of- 
ten draws its power from revealing a moment of 
truth. 

Photographs most amenable to formal aes- 
thetic analysis are those in which subject matter 
serves only as a point of departure. A spectator 
is invited to respond to pure design and the de- 
light and shock of a highly subjective world. 
Aesthetic criteria based on inventiveness of see- 
ing and effectiveness of pattern and design 
would be appropriate to such uses of the me- 
dium as photograms, objects placed directly on 
sensitized paper and exposed to light. When 
they are successful, one reacts to their wonder- 
ous luminosity, magical patterning, and trans- 
parent effects. Other techniques emphasizing the 
abstract are reticulation and solarization. In the 
former the emulsion of the film is made to de- 
velop a network of lines or veining which ob- 
scures detail and concentrates attention on large 
forms and movement and in the latter linear 
qualities are emphasized through a process re- 
sulting in a delicate line being etched around the 
image. 

Some photographers feel that this manipula- 
tion of the medium with its preoccupation with 
form fails to communicate human values and is 


therefore unsatisfactory as other than an exer- 
cise. This argument is often used in relation to 
other contemporary mediums. Art in its totality 
should be concerned with more than formal rela- 
tionships but it does not follow that an art state- 
ment need be representational. What is true is 
that the symbolic use of form in photography is 
much less successful than in painting. 

Photographs which lack structure may still 
have permanent meaning because they clarify 
fundamental truths. Our emotional reaction to 
most photographs is largely a result of an im- 
mediate and unquestioning belief in their truth. 
A photograph of a hungry child, of a soldier 
stupified with fatigue or of a person in an agon- 
ized posture of grief, is almost universally un- 
derstood. It carries a stamp of authenticity, and 
it is our belief in this reality that we react to. An 
obvious exception to this generality are photo- 
graphs passing from one culture into another. 
A photograph of battlefield dead may lose much 
of its pathos when viewed by a person from a 
culture in which life is held lightly and even 
within our culture a photograph does not always 
convey the same meaning because each person 
who views a photgraph brings to it somewhat 
different experiences. But no matter what one’s 
emotional reaction, most paintings, given the 
same subject maiter and an equal degree of 
competence in presentation will not evoke an 
equally intense emotional response. Goya and 
Picasso have produced epic monuments to the 
horror of war but one responds not emotionally 
to the truth of their work but aesthetically to 
their inventiveness of symbols and brilliance of 
design. 


Photography and Art Education 

An art program of general education has 
many aims both immediate and long range. The 
following nine aims are particularly capable of 
development through the medium of photog- 
raphy. 


1. Cultivate ability to observe. 

2. Stimulate an awareness of aesthetic ele- 
ments in nature and man. 

3. Judge aesthetic standards of surroundings. 

4. Provide medium of non-verbal communica- 
tion. 
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5. Develop a social awareness and apprecia- 
tion of human values. 

6. Foster creativeness. 

7. Contribute to character development. 

8. Enrich learnings in other areas. 

9. Provide means and stimulation for con- 
tinuing use of art after leaving school. 


Cultivate ability to observe. Until the very re- 
cent past, the bulk of the visual arts has been 
representational in character. Today one finds 
few important artists for whom subject matter 
is of major concern. This does not mean that 
meaningful art has not always consisted of an 
artists’ transforming a segment of reality to suit 
his own expressive needs. This is certainly true, 
but the point is that artists today, painters in 
particular, have in large measure limited their 
statements to inner references, and while this 
is a valid and necessary expression of the major 
preoccupation of our time, it can be a limiting 
influence when reflected too sharply and insis- 
tently in an art program of general education. 
It is natural that the various arts as practiced in 
schools and colleges should reflect the emphasis 
of the adult world of art. But self-expression 
should not divorce the student from confronting 
the visual world. To argue that inner-realities 
can be more real than the world of appearances 
is pedantic and beside the point. To see, to really 
see, to react to visual stimuli, to record the tex- 
ture of life—these are the traditional strengths 
of the artist. Today the photographer has, to a 
large extent, taken over this form of seeing. 
Photography can provide the means for involv- 
ing a student in seeing. When you get behind a 
camera, you start looking. There is a gradual 
build-up of sensitive responses to what's hap- 
pening around you, qualities of light, textures, 
attitudes of people, etc. 

Stimulate an awareness of aesthetic elements 
in nature art and man. Aesthetic awareness in 
its many manifestations is one of the primary 
goals of art education. It may be argued that 
one need not produce art to acquire an appre- 
ciation for it. Who can deny that there are thou- 
sands of people with highly developed aesthetic 
sensibilities and possessed with insight into the 
meaning of art who have never had the experi- 
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ence of working with an art medium. This does 
not mean that the practice of art in our schools is 
limited to the preparation of art majors. Cer- 
tainly intimate experience with controlled see- 
ing, as is the case with photography, is one very 
good way of disciplining our vision. Unless one 
is born into a culture in which aesthetic sensi- 
tivities are a natural part of ones’ environment, 
it will take time and effort to develop good taste. 
One doesn’t have good taste _ instinctively. 
Through the practice of photography one is 
helped to see, and in seeing, to strengthen one’s 
aesthetic perception. To see and be moved by 
beauty is singularly human and has been a 
mark of most great cultures. Somewhat aside 
from this, it has been said that a scientist can 
see beauty in a mathematical formula, in a 
beautifully balanced equation, or in a nice piece 
of logic. If this is true, and with the world be- 
coming increasingly science-oriented, it may 
take a good deal of selling at some future date 
to make the beauty of line, mass and color as 
exciting and meaningful as an equation on a 
blackboard. 

Judge aesthetic standards of surroundings. It 
is not enough that today one can go to any num- 
ber of fine stores and be reasonably certain that 
the object one selects is of good design. Ulti- 
mately, one cannot buy taste. The possibility of 
creating a world which is physically ordered 
and beautiful does not rest in the hands of ex- 
perts. Before a culture can acquire a pervasive 
sense of beauty, there must first be a widely felt 
need for and understanding of that which is 
beautiful. The penetrating lens of the camera 
documenting shabby corners, ugly facades and 
mean and dingy byways can become a powerful 
instrument for awakening an awareness of one’s 
surroundings and, one would hope, for creating 
a desire to correct inartistic blunders. As free 
citizens living in a democracy, we are taught to 
abhor and cry out against injustice and any 
denial of human dignity. Similarly, as citizens 
with a stake in beauty and order, we should 
raise our voices against any attempt to surround 
our lives with ugliness and shoddiness. The need 
is great to develop a citizenry that can react to 
art independently of popular dictum and expert 
Opinion. 
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Provide medium of non verbal communica- 
tion. Every normal person has a need and a de- 
sire to communicate with other people. This com- 
munication may be visual, verbal or physical. 
The single most important aspect of any com- 
munication is agreement as to the meaning of 
symbols between sender and receiver. Both men 
and animals are hostile to that which is not un- 
derstood. Knowledge is usually accompanied by 
a lessening of tension and greater tolerance. 
Picture language is one of the oldest, most uni- 
versal and most effective means of communica- 
tion, and photography is the newest addition to 
this language. As a means of communication, 
photography has certain definite advantages 
over the language arts or painting and sculp- 
ture. Photography can be a direct visual repre- 
sentation of an object, place or situation, com- 
pared with language and plastic arts which con- 
sist of symbols for the conception of an object. 
Once you can read the two dimensional surface 
of a photograph as a representation of reality, 
you are capable of receiving effective com- 
munication from Greek, African or Tibetan pho- 
tographers. The visual arts are often spoken of 
as a universal language, but this is less than ac- 
curate, since the arts communicate to the extent 
that their symbols are intelligible and persua- 
sive, and these symbols are not universal. 

Develop a social awareness and appreciation 
for human values. Ultimately, every area in 
education is committed to developing an appre- 
ciation for human values, but nowhere is there 
more emphasis on the dignity, individuality and 
worths of every man than in the field of art edu- 
cation. A balanced program in art education 
should encourage a student in his search for 
personal truth. A watchful camera can provide 
insight into the problems of human destiny. Ex- 
perience in photography sensitizes one to what 
is happening around him and heightens his 
awareness of life force. Naturally, these poten- 
tials of photography are not realized merely by 
having a camera in ones’ hand. They are the 
rich reward of dedicated and imaginative teach- 
ing and interested and attentive learning. 

Foster creativeness. The desire to bring into 
being new forms, life or thought, is a deeply 
felt human need and not limited to the arts. Al- 


though the term “creative” most frequently 
brings the arts to mind, one can have many dif- 
ferent occupations and still be creative. A farm- 
er, as well as a baker, scientist, doctor or finan- 
cier, can be creative. It is sometimes argued by 
art educators that to be a whole man, one must 
be creative. And they in turn limit the definition 
of creative activity to work within the arts. This 
is an absurd argument which if projected logic- 
ally would question the wholeness of such men 
as Pasteur, Dewey, and Oppenheimer. A more 
reasonable position would be that there are an 
ever lessening number of opportunities for cre- 
ative activity in today’s culture of conformity 
and fragmented jobs. And through art, one finds 
one of the oldest and most satisfying avenues 
of creative expression. Photography has a spe- 
cial place among the arts by virtue of its limited 
demands on technique while affording extensive 
opportunities for creative expression. 
Contribute to character development. Some of 
the strengths that photography can develop are 
initiative, conscientiousness, orderliness, and a 
liking for work well done. This is especially true 
in process of printing the film where orderliness, 
neatness, and precision are rewarded in the 
quality of print and negative. This kind of disci- 
pline is a healthy balance for work in the freer 
mediums of chalk, charcoal, and paint. At this 
point it might be well to remind the reader of 
two important points; one, that photography is 
fun and no matter what else the medium may 
offer in its potentialities for art, it can seldom 
be a vital living experience for youngsters if 
the fun is taken out of it, and two, that, for most 
students, an experience in creative photography 
is not valuable because they will learn to make 
salon prints or become professionals but rather 
because it will bring to their picture making, 
both now and when they leave school, the sat- 
isfaction of seeing creatively, extending their 
control over the medium and providing insight 
into how to do better those things they would 
like to do with photography. Most students tak- 
ing courses in photography in an art program of 
general education will use the medium to take 
snapshots, which are, after all, the most popular 
form of amateur photography. This type of treas- 
ured sentimental record in the form of a family 
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album, home movies, or color slides is both a 
very valid and very satisfying use of the medium 
and provides the natural avenue of approach 
for the teacher interested in the increasing de- 
velopment of his students’ aesthetic sensibilities. 

Enrich learnings in other areas. At times, tal- 
ented students and even entire art departments 
have been used solely as service units for other 
departments in the school or college. Most art 
teachers report some experience in situations 
where unreasonable demands were made from 
outside their departments for posters, decora- 
tions or general handiwork. This is particularly 
true in relation to those students and teachers 
engaged in photography. Often weeks and even 
months of their time is spent in shooting school 
activities which cannot be related to art. This is 
unfortunate, but it does not mean that the art 
department should withdraw from any attempt 
to relate the skills and insight gained through 
experiences in art to other areas of the curricu- 
lum. In the future it may well be through pho- 
tography that the art department will contrib- 
ute most-to other learnings. It is not unreason- 
able to suppose that in a few years all students 
will own or have cameras available. If each of 
these students is helped towards an awareness 
of the creative potential of photography he will 
in turn be able to contribute aesthetically valid 
visual material through photographic means for 
use in connection with his other studies. Form- 
erly these outside art contributions were cen- 
tered around the few students who were known 
to have a knack for art (drawing). 

Provide means and stimulation for a continu- 
ing use of art after leaving school. It is tragic 
but seemingly true that most classroom learnings 
are forgotten when one leaves school. What one 
usually remembers is limited to a field of major 
interest with a smattering of catch words and 
disjointed facts from other area. This would cer- 
tainly seem true in the field of art. A carryover 
from the learnings and activities of the art room 
to patterns of daily living does not seem great. 
In this regard, one notes the need for some modi- 
fication in our art programs in recognition of 
the differing aesthetic demands on men and 
women in our culture. For most men, creative 
art activity and aesthetic awareness falls off 
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sharply after leaving school or college. This is 
far less true of women, who have the job of 
decorating homes and making things. The old 
joke about wives dragging reluctant husbands 
to concerts and dance recitals has a good deal 
of truth about it. Certainly it is women who buy 
paintings in galleries. All of which means that 
we must offer some special inducement to the 
males of our culture to become actively engaged 
in aesthetic activities. Since men and boys com- 
prise the vast majority of camera club mem- 
bers, and since being a photographer excites 
millions of men around the world, it would seem 
that photography is the key—photography 
taught with an emphasis on its creative poten- 
tial and an eye to its continuing use in adult 
life. 

Photography, an art medium, singularly of 
our day and enthusiastically engaged in by mil- 
lions of persons, is as yet largely unexplored in 
our school and college art programs. Can we 
afford to continue to overlook the possibilities of 
a medium which is so rich in potential and 
means so much to so many? 


Proven Aids to Rich Achievement 


in 
ART EDUCATION 
CRAYRITE CRAYONS 
POSTER COLORS 
Finger Paint—Modeling 
MILTON Material—Water Colors 


BRADLEY 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


B.S. in Art Teacher Education; B.F.A. in Advertis- 
ing Design, Graphic Arts & Illustration, and In- 
terior Design; Bachelor of Industrial Design. M.S. 
in Art Education and Master of Industrial Design. 


Director of Admissions, Brooklyn 5, New York 
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Errata—Doctrine, Dictatorship and the Eyes of Children, ART 
EDUCATION, April, 1957 

p. 4, col. 1, par. 4, 1. 1. obligation should be explanation 

p. 4, col. 1, par. 5, 1. 3. after sentence ending piece insert 
“After all, a nation does not distribute literature in a for- 
eign country to no purpose. 


p. 4, col. 2, par. 5, 1, 2. sp. of elegance. 

p. 5, col. 1, par. 3, 1. 7. after like, insert air. 

p. 5, col. 1, par. 3, Ils. 9 & 10. Italics the authors. 

p. 5, col. 2, par. 1, 1. 1. perpetuate should be perpetrate. 
p. 5, col. 2, par. 1, 1. 5. delete any. 

p. 6, col. 1, par. 3, 1. 3. profides should be provides. 

p. 6, col. " por. 4, 1. 6. or should be and. 

p. 20, col. 1, par. 2, 1. 3. after Both insert forms. 

p. 20, col. ; par. 1, 1. 22. contemptable should be contempt- 


ible. 


subscribe to 


SCHOOL 
ARTS 


A magazine 


sc) CHOOL ARTS for Art Educators 


to help them in 
creative teaching 


THE EDITOR, D. Kenneth Winebrenner, Professor of Art, 
Buffalo Teachers College, has been a teacher throughout his 
adult life. As a teacher in public schools and now in a 
college training teachers, he knows from firsthand experience 
just the material you want for classroom use—the stimulating, 
practical kind. Working with the Editor is an advisory board 
of art education leaders from United States, Canada, and 
abroad—a team of experienced teacher-editors, assuring 
you of editorial excellence and variety that will give you a 
refreshing lift with each new issue. 


Subscribe today—ten issues, six dollars. 
SCHOOL ARTS, Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

(Continued from Page 4) 

to the establishment of the Executive Secretary: Ronald Max- 
well, Charles Robertson and Jack Arends, chairman. 

Building Fund, NEA Ida Mae Anderson moved, seconded by 
Harold Rice, that the Secretary-Treasurer be instructed to in- 
clude in the budget an item concerning a donation to the NEA 
Building Fund. 

1963 and 1965 NAEA Conferences. Following a discussion 
of the advantages and disadvantages of meeting in Denver, 
Ida Mae Anderson moved, seconded by Mabel Maxcy that 
the 1963 conference be held in Denver, Colorado. Passed: 15 
for, 1 against. 


Harold Rice moved, seconded by Charles Robertson, that 
Council solicit invitations for the 1965 conference site from 
possible cities such as: Dallas, Houston, Grand Rapids, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans and San Francisco. Passed unanimously. 

Additional Committee Reports. Reid Hastie reported that no 
definite plans were presently forth-coming from the Commis- 
sion on Art in Education. 

Harold Rice moved, seconded by Stuart Purser, that action 
on the balance of standi ittee reports be deferred un- 
til the July meeting, 1957, and that this be stated in the Jour- 
nal. 

The NAEA Council will meet in Philadelphia, June 29 and 
June 30, 1957. 


Fifth Meeting, 5:00 p.m., April 19, 1957 

Distribution of Material at Conferences. Ronald Maxwell 
moved, seconded by Harold Rice, that the Ship requests that 
the conference manager be instructed not to put any sales 
literature into registration envelopes of- companies who are 
not exhibitors at the conference. 

Regional Convention Dates. The following Regional conven- 
tion dates for 1958 were announced: W.A.A., March 30 to 
April 3; E.A.A., March 8 to 12; P.A.A., March 31 to April 4. 

Los Angeles Conference. Moved by Mabel Maxcy and sec- 
onded by Stuart Purser, that President Johnson send sincere 
expression of appreciation from the Council to the leaders 
of the Los Angeles conference. Passed unanimously. 

Stuart Purser moved, ded by Ronald Maxwell that 
NAEA pay the full amount to the two conferences planning 


c ittee s who overspent their budget as referred to 


the Council by John Olsen. Passed unanimously. 

Jack Arends moved, seconded by Ann Lally, that the con- 
ference speeches be included in the Journal. To be included: 
Goodlad, Lowenfeld and visual statement. Passed unanimously. 

Ida Mae Anderson moved, seconded by Mabel Maxcy, that 
a budget consideration of $2,000,00 be considered for the pre- 
planning of the 1959 conference during the July, 1957 Coun- 
cil meeting. Passed unanimously. 

Appreciations. Kathryn Reed moved, seconded by Mabel 
Maxcy, that a message of congratulation be sent to Dawn 
Kennedy on May 9, 1957 when she receives an honorary doc- 
tor’s degree from the University of Alabama. Passed unani- 
mously. 

Kathryn Reed moved, seconded by Ida Mae Anderson that 
the Council express appreciation to the retiring officers for 
their untiring services. Passed unanimously. 

Jack Arends moved, seconded by Mabel Maxcy, that life 
memberships be presented to the retiring officers. Passed 
unanimously. 

Edith Henry moved, seconded by Reid Hastie that a letter 
expressing appreciation of NAEA for the services rendered 
the association by President Q. A. W. Rohrbach and the Board 
of Trustees of the State Teachers College, Kutztown, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Meeting adjourned at 6:00 p.m. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HORACE F. HEILMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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MEET A *V.1.P. FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL ART PROGRAM! 


*Very Important Person 
He is your Prang-Man. Art people every- 
where recognize him as their source for the 
world’s best school art materials and one who 
is always willing to share his wealth of ex- 
periences and ideas with you for outstanding 
art programs. Be sure to always specify Prang! 


a THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
* SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Creative art ideas... . 


For all interested in the art of weaving 


Published 
Handweaver 
Sample copy FREE 
& Craftsman to schools Morne usable ideas than any other magazine 


for art teachers published. For imaginative proj- 
ects, designed to keep your classes interesting, 
subscribe to Design. 

Handweaver & Craftsman $4 a year. Money back guarantee. 


246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 OREGON 9-2748 > 


e 
design the magazine of creative art 
ey 339 south high columbus, ohio 


1 yr $4 2 yrs $7.50 3 yrs $10 5 yrs $15 
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U BLI CAT ON S ’ N Write: R. J. Entenmann, Curator = 
118 N. Broad, Phila. 2, Pa. ¢ RI 6-1877 


e publisher of the magazine AMERI- 


CAN ARTIST—Ilargest circulation in . 
the art world among artists, teach- PUBLISHED MONTHLY os 


SIXTY CENTS 

ers, students. The Only Art Magazine Giving |»siruction in All | “5 
e the leading publisher of quality A Specimen Copy Will Be Sent FREE to Teachers Upon aie 
art books for artists, teachers, stu- aa — ae 
Subontption Teachers and Students 
$6.00 Per Year THE ARTIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 

306 West llth St, New York 14 


e for specimen copy of AMERICAN 


ARTIST and | book catal oe 
A NEW Art Dept., Step-By-Step 


See this highly interesting film, “Plan- 
ning an Educationally Correct Art 
Studio-Workshop.”’ Free loan for 
teacher, PTA, other group meetings. a 
Ask your Sheldon representative, or 
write direct, giving dates desired. wanes 


SHOWING ) E. H. SHELDON 


EQUIPMENT CO. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


write to: 


Dept. AE, WATSON-GUPTILL 
PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


24 West 40th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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the pace-setter 


ARTS anv ACTIVITIES 
leads alli the way... 

Everything you need for teaching art creatively — 
smart, up-to-date, time- and money-saving ideas in 
one easy-to-handie package — your monthty copy of 
ARTS AND ACTIVITIES. 

Every issue contains: 


A dozen art projects that suit levels from kindergarten 
through senior high 


For Fed bulletin board: Art Appreciation Series, Junior 
Art Gallery, Art Education Leaders 


For YOU: new books, new materials, time-saving teach- 
ing techniques, guidance from leading educators 


Our thousands of subsc use this magazine to 
ease today's most pressing school problems: 
art in self-contained — crowded! — classrooms 
creative art on a limited budget 
creative art when time is short 


Ten issues... every one tailored to your 
needs: $5.00 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
8150 N. Central Park Ave. 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


OIL PAINTING 


ON YOUR 


THE TRIPLE-TECHNIC F- uray 


ARTISTS’ COLOR I-True artist's col 

For Oil, TEMPERA or yet cost less than 

WATER COLOR technics regular oil colors. 
2-Only one set of 

colors needed for 

all painting technics. 
3-Can be used on 

any painting ground, 

even on paper. 


CONVENIENT—Dries fast; paintings 
can be carried from room after 
class. 

CLEAN—Can be washed off hands, 
clothes, equipment with soapy 
water. 

HANDLES EASILY on the palette, in 
thick piles; in thinnest washes. 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


FOR YOUR FUTURE IN ART 


Choose the school of the pacemakers. 
Train for a career in advertising, illus- 
tration, fashion and fabric design, 
industrial and interior design, photog- 
raphy and art teaching. Four-year 
degrees and diplomas. Coed. VA ap- 
proved. Send for a free copy of YOUR 
CAREER IN ART, 54 questions and 
answers about art jobs and how to 


i Please send my FREE copy of YOUR CAREER 
IN ART to: 


PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 


DEPT. B, BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


ENAMELING ART ——— 


13 min. color. Sale: apply 
Educational Consultant: Jobn F. Stenvall, New 
Trier Township High School. 
A comprehensive picture of enameling 
craft for the student. Film opens with ex- 
amples of different types of early enamel- 
ing, then a group of students as they do 
the various steps of enameling on copper. 

Emphasis is placed on experimenting 
with shapes, designs and colors, combined 
with good enameling techniques. Film ends 
with a visit to a craft shop with its fine ex- 
amples of enameling as done by the skilled 
enameling artist and craftsman of today. 
ENAMELING ART is recommended for its in- 
structional value and for motivation. 


International 
Film Bureau Inc. 


57 E. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINO'S 
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